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most part the comment is strictly palaeographical ; the chief exception 
is a certain number of glosses on technical terms or uncommon usages, 
notes inserted on no apparent principle and clearly out of place in a 
palaeographical treatise. In regard to furnishing transcriptions and ref- 
erences the practice is inconsistent. Thus plate XVIIb is not trans- 
cribed, while XVIIIa is printed without mention of Maitland's use of the 
roll in his Select Pleas in Manorial Courts. It would seem that in a 
work designed for students transcriptions should have been provided 
even in the case of texts printed elsewhere, for many of the works cited 
are, like the Pipe Roll of 31 Henry I., not always easily accessible. It 
would have been of some advantage to students to indicate by italics or 
brackets the resolution of abbreviations ; it is hardly a good example to 
them to print the periods before and after an initial for which the full 
name has been substituted in the text. In plate Ha the gap in the last 
line should have been noted and an effort made to decipher the whole of 
the proper name at the end of the preceding line, where the reader's 
attention might also have been called to the practice of writing above the 
line in such cases. In general however the work of transcription seems 
accurate and the comment judicious. 

Charles H. Haskins. 

Survey of the Honour of Denbigh, 1334. Edited by Paul Vino- 
gradoff, F.B.A., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence, University 
of Oxford, and Frank Morgan, M.A., Tutor of Keble College, 
Oxford. [Records of the Social and Economic History of 
England and Wales, vol. I.] (London : The British Academy. 
1914. Pp. cxxiv, 347.) 

This is the first volume issued by the British Academy, which pro- 
poses to undertake the systematic publication of a series of records deal- 
ing with the social and economic history of England. Denbigh was a 
Welsh honor but the Survey has a wider interest than that of purely 
local history, for in depicting the struggle between Welsh and English 
customs, it describes " Celtic institutions which lie at the foundation of 
the history of Great Britain". Wales was conquered in 1282 and the 
Survey of Denbigh was made in 1334 and is therefore near enough in 
point of time to give a "picture of the condition of affairs before the 
conquest, of the effects of that political change, together with glimpses 
of the transition from a pastoral to an agricultural condition, from a 
tribal to a tenurial basis". The unique value of the document is due 
to three things: it is very detailed and generally exact in its information; 
it was made before the Black Death and so the effects of that catas- 
trophe do not obscure the picture of the pre-conquest Welsh organiza- 
tion; the honor is so mountainous that agriculture was very slowly 
introduced and as a result the original tribal and pastoral organization 
persisted here longer than in other parts of the principality. 1 It was 
1 Seebohm, Tribal System in Wales, p. 29. 
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Seebohm who first appreciated the worth of the document. He used it 
in preparing the Tribal System in Wales and printed extracts from it in 
record type in that work. 

The present first complete edition has been prepared by Professor 
Vinogradoff with the assistance of an unusually able seminar, most of 
whose members have already been engaged in scholarly work. It follows 
Seebohm's manuscript, but three other manuscripts have been used for 
collation, though only one of them was of much value. The text is 
apparently a faithful reproduction of the original, for a comparison of 
parts of it with some of the extracts printed by Seebohm shows them to 
be in absolute accord. The document abounds in figures. The editors 
have contented themselves with printing the variant numbers given in 
the different manuscripts and in this way errors have passed unnoticed. 
Thus the total amount of escheated land in Eryvyot is given as 1483^-2 
acres, g l / 2 perches, but it is impossible to get this sum from the separate 
items (p. 109) ; the sum of the lands escheated in Prestlegot should be 
237 instead of 227 acres (p. 171); the escheat of Wickwire and its 
hamlets should be 2573 instead of 1573 acres (p. 216) ; in Mairdreue the 
lands in escheat add up to 39^-2 acres instead of 38^ acres (p. 232) ; 
on page 290, 1. 20, " tenent partes " should read " tenent septem partes ". 

The text of the Survey is accompanied by an excellent introduction 
based upon the Survey itself, on the Welsh codes, other Welsh surveys, 
ministers' accounts, and similar material. It adds to our information in 
many points. After an historical sketch of the honor follow sections on 
Kindreds and Villages, Wood, Waste and Pasture, Agriculture, Rents 
and Services, Officers and Agents, the Unfree Population, English Tenu- 
rial Arrangements, and the Urban Population. Some points of interest 
brought out in the discussion are the slight development of manorial 
organization in the honor, the almost universal conversion of services 
into money payments, the striking contrast of the English organization 
based on villeins with the Welsh, in which the nativi who correspond to 
the English villeins formed only a minority of the rural population. 
Moreover, while in England the lords, freemen, and villeins were bound 
together in a hierarchy, the Welsh, both free and unfree, were united by 
the tie of kindred. The kindreds owned land in common scattered 
through different villages. Of special interest is the view that this 
tribal ownership of land was developing naturally into the village com- 
munity. The process was accelerated by the conquest with its attendant 
confiscations but that political event did not originate the change. 

A few slips have been noticed. The extent of the arable at Dynorbyn 
Vaur in the third season was 69 instead of 60 acres; at Kilforn the 
figures for the arable should be 67, 59, and 101 acres. In Ughalet a case 
of military service is given in addition to the one cited. It is worth 
mention, for it is the only reference in the Survey to service for forty 
days (p. 205). The vill of Prees is wrongly given as 7700 acres (p. 
96, note t). There is occasional lack of uniformity in the use of names: 
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Segroyt and Segroit (pp. xxxvii and xlix) ; Astret and Ystrad (pp. 
xlviii and 44, note). An irritating feature of the introduction is that the 
references are to the folios of the manuscript instead of to the pages in 
the text. The book contains a map of the honor and two elaborate 
tables of Welsh kindreds. 

S. K. Mitchell. 

Belgian Democracy: its Early History. By Henri Pirenne, Pro- 
fessor of Medieval and Belgian History, University of Ghent. 
Translated by J. V. Saunders, M.A., Second Master at Hymers 
College, Hull. (Manchester: University Press. 1915. Pp. 
xi, 250.) 

The Belgian historian introduces the English version of his volume, 
published originally in Belgium, 1910, with a fervent expression of his 
conviction that the vitality shown by Belgian towns at all stages of their 
past history is a certain proof that they will rebound anew from their 
present disasters. And surely the world will watch anxiously to see 
that prophecy come true and, while they are waiting, nothing should be 
more timely than a consideration of the past experiences of those same 
towns, often as hard as the conditions under which they are existing 
to-day. 

As often happens with a small volume, so much matter is compressed 
into the 243 pages of text that it is hard reading, although containing 
much that is suggestive and illuminating. M. Pirenne has already set 
forth his reasons elsewhere for believing that colonies of merchants and 
artisans, clustering just outside the walls of an abbey or a castle, formed 
the nucleus of the Netherland towns instead of the towns having orig- 
inated in mark communities as maintained by Vanderkindere. M. 
Pirenne's expositions of this opinion in his Histoire de Belgique and 
certain periodical articles are more interesting than in this new volume, 
because fuller and less condensed in statement. Here he reiterates the 
main points of argument and shows how the trading stations, the em- 
poria, more often termed portus, nestled naturally under the protection 
of fortresses, monasteries, or militant episcopal sees, lying conveniently 
on the highway of commerce. In these up-springing towns two elements 
existed side by side, the military castrum or episcopal cite, and the circle 
of poorters — colonizing free-traders in search of customers. Poorter is 
used in Netherland documents as synonymous with burger. It is curious, 
as M. Pirenne remarks, that the latter term, sprung from the loins of a 
stronghold, has been the parent of a word familiar in all European 
tongues as emblematic of the least militant of characteristics. Nothing 
could be more suggestive of antimilitaristic qualities than bourgeois! 
But the chief point brought out is that these poorters or trading colonists 
were freemen at the time of their settlement, no matter what their pre- 
vious history had been, and ready to make their own regulations for the 
management of their little community and that they did so. Certain 



